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AMONG OTHER THINGS 


JEWJED 11] PRISON or PRISON PENS 


Some individuals while incarcerated have taken up the study of law for ob- 
vious reasons. Others have developed avocational abilities to a point where they 
become vocational when released. And it appears that a who's who of famous prison 
ers would include a great many who did much of their writing while in durance vile. 


While most of their offenses have been political in nature, practially every 
crime is represented in this list of literary delinquents from murder to non-pay- 
ment of debts. Whether deserving or not of their sentences, and many claimed they 
were innocent, these authors turned out many a masterpiece. Possibly, because 
they had many years to do so. Some of the more prominent were Voltaire, Francois 
Villon, Marco Polo, and O. Henry. 


The first time Voltaire landed in jail he wrote most of his epic poem, The 
Henriade, which tells of the deeds of Henry of Navarre. He followed this up with 
many pamphlets from his scathing pen in subsequent incarcerations. 


One countryman of Voltaire's who apparently deserved jailing on several counts, 
was in and out of prisons most of his life. It is reported that during the time 
Villon composed the beautiful ballad, Epitaph in Form of a Ballade, he was in a 
dungeon located under a moat. In this cell, with no light and little air, dripping 
with water, he spent many months sharing his ration of bread and water with rats, 
his only cellmates. 





The title that usually comes to mind first when one speaks of prison authors 


is that of Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. His twelve years were spent in confine- 
ment as a result of his continued denunciation of the established church. 





In contrast to this latter title, one of the most pious tales ever created in 
prison, there was also written one of the most scandalous, Fanny Hill. It's sub- 
ject matter is perhaps best described by the sub-title, The Memoirs of a Woman of 
Pleasure, and it has been characterized as the most obscene book ever written - 
in prison or out. It was composed by a John Cleland, who was in a debdtors' prison, 
in the hopes that it would sell enough copies to get him out of jail. In that 
respect, it was highly successful and is still being sold two hundred years later. 








These are but four authors who did some of their writing in prison and it is 
a list far from complete. Other names, readiiy recognizable, are: Diderot, 
Cervantes, Hitler, Raleigh, Wilde. So if you are having trouble in writing ‘the 
great American novei' perhaps all you require is a nice, quiet prison cell. 


LOCAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESEARCH - SENATORS BORAH AND HEYBURN 


Borah materials available in the Library Archives represent a rich source of 
research possibilities for graduate students or faculty in the fields of history, 
political science, journalism and speech. Due to its uniqueness and value, access 
to this material is denied to undergraduates but is readily available to those 
working on a thesis or a research paper for publication in a scholarly journal. 
Borah materials include sixty scrapbooks of newspaper clippings, two boxes of "odds 
and ends" such as pictures, clippings and cartoons, a sizeable collection of 
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speeches (both typescript and printed), and many articles by Senator Borah and 
about him. The Library is also custodian of a bust and oil portrait of Senator 
Borah. On the Senator's death, the Library of Congress was fortunate enough to 
receive the buik of the files, papers, correspondence, etc., from his office in 
the Senate building. While University of Idaho materials on Senator Borah are 
limited compared to those of the Library of Congress, research opportunities are 
presented by the University Library's holdings. 


Another unique and valuable research source for early Idaho materials is the 
collection of the papers of Senator Weldon B, Heyburn. Graduate students and 
faculty in the fields of mining, economics and business es well as political 
science and history would find much of interest. The papers cover the period 1896 
to 1910, and consist of three letterbooks, three letter files, one scrapbook, un- 
bound letters addressed to Senator Heyburn, and a number of documents. Significant 
subjects covered include Idaho Republican politics and the mining industry of 
Idaho and adjoining areas. Other subjects covered are land litigation and Con- 
gressional politics as well as legislation. Senator Heyburn's correspondents in- 
cluded Idaho Senators and representatives, governors, and U.S. Cabinet members - 
the names of Borah, French, Shoup and Addison Smith recur. 


Since neither of these collections has been much explored, the materials 
therein represent a prospective gold mine for the first prospector. Qualified 
persons are invited to make use of these two unique research sources now in the 
University Archives. 


SKULL-DUGGERY 


In all the annals of pseudo-science, there is perhaps no odder chapter than 
the one devoted to phrenology, the nineteenth-century science of reading character 
in the bumps on one's head. Stemming from the old classical-medieval psychology 
of the "four elements and four humours," phrenology was yet another system of 
physiological materialism, whereby any feature or quirk of the mind or spirit could 
be directly attributed to some region of the body, in this case the various areas 
of the skull. As a Victorian manual of the subject put it: "Now, as is the soul 
which is incarnate in it, so is the brain in texture, size, and configuration; and 
as is the brain, so is its bony casement, the cranium, on which may be read in 
general forms and special elevations and depressions, and with unerring certainty, 
a correct outline of the intellectual and moral character of the man." 


There were 37 "organs," or areas of the brain controlling distinctive mental 
or emotional traits. Some of these organs had elaborate names, such as amative- 
ness (sexuality), inhabitiveness (loveof country), and vitativeness (lust for life). 
Phrenological books gave comparative illustrations of public figures who represent- 
ed pure types of amativeness, conjugaility, destructiveness, and so on: Aaron 
Burr was large in amativeness, George Bancroft, small; John Stuart Mill was large 
in individuality, Princess Alice, small. 








The system could be used, and was, to justify any kind of personal snobbery 
or racial prejudice: one's enemies, for example, could be construed easily to 
possess weak organs of benevolence, or strong organs of destructiveness; Negroes 
were wanting in the "reflective" group of traits, and so on ad nauseum. Fortunate- 
ly, the practice lost its heavy following, when the more accurate science of 
anthropology instituted an objective study of skull measurements and exploded much 
of the nonsense concerning the direct influence of skull measurements and con- 
figurations on human personality and racial behavior. 
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KETCHUM KEYSTONE 


The Ketchum (Idaho) Keystone was one of the vociferous weekly newspapers of 
Idaho's rollicking pioneer past. Begun by George J. Lewis in 1881 its pages 
bristle with Idaho's mining news until the recession of 1888 practically termin- 
ated new mining ventures and sharply reduced the previous scale of operations. 
(Ketchum's economic life depended largely on silver and lead mining.) 


After silver was demonetized in 1873 the silver mining states fought to have 
it remonetized - to have "free and unlimited coinage" of silver. By 1890 farmers, 
who suffered from the shrinking of the foreign market for their products, attri- 
buted their plight primarily to the government's monetary policy, and joined 
forces with the silver-mining states for free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
which, it was expected, would inflate farm prices as well as provide a market for 
silver. "Free silver" became the basis for political cooperation among economic- 
ally discontented classes throughout the nation. The main impetus for this move- 
ment came from the silver-mining states of which Idaho was one, with Ketchum a 
lively nucleus. Consequently, politics provided a focus for editorial comment 
during most of the Keystone's existence, particularly after 1888, when the unre- 
lenting depression had definitely set in. Political belligerency displaced econ- 


omic optimism and the ideology of progress as the point of departure for Keystone 
editorializing. 


Editorship and Ownership 


Unfortunately the files of the Keystone were burned in a town fire in 1885. 
The extant files, therefore, begin with September 19, 1885 (volume 4, number 44), 
and continue until prolonged depression in the region forced its suspension on 
February 4, 1899. The University of Idaho Library, it is believed, has the only 
existing file in four bound volumes. 


George J. Lewis continued as editor and proprietor after the 1885 fire until 
July 10, 1886. There is no copy in the University of Idaho set for July 17, 
although presumably there was one published because the numbering in its volumes 
jumps from "Vol. 5, No. 29" to "Vol. 5, No. 31."" With "Vol. 5, No. 31" the new 
proprietors were I.H. Bowman and Middleton. ‘Bowman & Middleton" no longer 
appears at the top of column 1, page 2, after January 15, 1887. Until the June 28, 
1890 issue no name is carried in this "editorial" column to indicate editorship, 
although Bowman apparently continued as owner. On this latter date "H.C. Street, 
Editor" appeared. 


Judge Street actually began his editorship the week before. He had been 
"editorially connected with the Daily Keystone five or six years ago."' The last 
date on which Street's name flew from atop this column was October 25, 1890. 
"Bowman & Sutton" waves from this pedestal in the next issue. Bowman announced 
that Thomas J. Sutton would be the editor with the new partnership, and that Judge 
Street had “retired" from the editorial post. 





Sutton remained until the June 11, 1892 issue. No explanation of the change 
is given, but "I.H. Bowman, Publisher" had displaced "Bowman & Sutton."" Pre- 
sumably, Sutton was no longer with the Keystone. Possibly the 1892 political 
campaign had something to do with the change - the newspaper had supported Bland 
(Democrat) for President before the Democrats convened, but Cleveland was nomin- 
ated on June 23. Until the Populist ticket was sponsored in the July 16 issue, 
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there was no definite political sponsorship, although there was a noticeably 
greater warmth displayed for the Populists. 


Mrs. Laura Conway Tucker was the literary editor of the Keystone according to 
a note in the November 19, 1898 number. A one-page synopsis of the Keystone's 
history is pasted inside the front cover of each volume. This synopsis claims 
that Mrs. Tucker had been editor for "several'' years and was editor when the Key- 
stone expired. 





Layout and Type of News 


In early issues of the Keystone, nearly one-half of the front page is de- 
voted to advertising, and very little to the "sensational" news which colors the 
front pages of present day newspapers. Practically no space is given to the 
"burning" issues of the day. Reporting on these issues is found on page 2 and 
page 3 - panhandle annexation, silver question, Chinese problem, mining news, etc. 
News on the front page is of Hearst's American Weekly type - private lives of the 
millionaires, sexual customs in alien cultures, homilies, home remedies. 





Legal notices occur as part of the Keystone's function as "..,.the legal news- 
paper of Warm Springs Creek, Wood River and Sawtooth Mining Districts."' Page 4 
(last page) is the home of most of the legal announcements (Applications for 
Patents, Notices of Forfeiture, etc.), although this type of publication is 
scattered throughout the paper. The remainder of the last page is devoted to ad- 
vertising and usually one or two columns to accommodate the overflow from page 
one. 





Pictorial sketches appeared for the first time in the last two numbers of the 
newspaper. Advertisements had diminished to barely seven columns. 


In general, editorial opinion on any issue of the day is easy to discern be- 
cause the news is heavily editorialized. For this reason, however, it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish between a genuine editorial and an ordinary report. 


Formal Policy 


With the beginning of the sixth voiume (December 25, 1886) the editor claimed 
the following policy. “Recognizing that in the development of our great mineral 
wealth...lies the future of our town, it has sought to bring..."' the mining po- 
tentialities of the region "...to the attention of capitalists and others whose 
mining operations assist so greatly..." in the development of the area. 


Sutton expanded on this definition in the December 13, 1890 number. The 
Keystone will "champion" Idaho interests, "...but will always regard as primary 
the interests of Ketchum and Alturas county... It will clamor for the restoration 
of..." silver "...to its original and rightful place as a money metal of the 
nation..." ("Non-partisanship" is claimed in the same editorial notice.) 


The editors faithfully impiemented their claims. In general, events which 
were disadvantageous to Ketchum are treated as breaches of morality; advantageous 
events are considered as just compensation for righteousness - the dissimulation 
of motives was not as sophisticated then as now - the public relations expert was 
but a twinkle in John D. Rockefeller's eye.* The editors would bristle angrily 





*Ivy Lee was hired by John D. Rockefeller to apply whitewash over the muck splatter 
ed by Ida Tarbell and other muckrakers. If not the first such public relations 
expert, Lee achieved foremost rank and set the tone for "goodwill" advertising of 
the present. 
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when mining companies in the Wood River District transacted their business else- 
where (Philadelphia and Idaho Company) and would gloat of Ketchum's prosperity 
when its neighbors faced hard times - possibly to attract capital from the de- 
pressed areas. 


Research Material 


The Keystone's pages are rich with data for historians, novelists, antiquar- 
ians, and for those with more commonplace interests. 





"Applications for Patents,"' which were issued by the U.S. Land Office at 
Hailey, were systematically printed, thus providing a gauge of mining activity in 
the Upper Wood River mining region. During the recession of 1888 there is a 
notable increase of such patents for the purpose of consolidation. Many consoli- 
dations were undertaken by the Philadelphia and Idaho Company, putatively the 
largest mine owner in the area. 


"Summons" were also printed, thereby providing a rough guide to court cases, 
the nature of offenses, biographical information, etc. 


"Dissolution Notices" and "Notices of Forfeiture" were also printed, afford- 
ing another measure of economic activity - serving as a record of businss con- 
flicts, failures and cessations. 


Substantial portions of columns were devoted to detailed reports of parti- 
cular businesses, providing economic history data of a nature that is usually dif- 
ficult to obtain. For example, the First National Bank of Ketchum published its 
quarterly "Report of the Condition of..."" An "Elaborate Review" of the Wood River 
mines occurs in the December 18, 1886 issue. An unusual wealth of information is 
provided in this review by a mining engineer, Herbert Lang of the Oregonian. (The 
same review with broader coverage was written earlier for the Oregonian.) In ad- 
dition to article type news of particular mines and mining problems there is a 
regular column of "Mining Notes" - a veritable thesaurus of mining events in the 
region. During 1886 this column became successively: "Mining News,‘ then "Mining 
Summary ,'’ with much more detailed description. By mid-1888 mining news had dimi- 
nished to a fragmentary "summary" and "notes."’ By the end of 1893 this speciai 
section on mining had disappeared. Economic depression had stimulated political 
interest; politics henceforth dominated the pages where economic progress reports 
formerly cast roseate hues. 





Researchers will also be richly rewarded in their search for local color, 
biographical information and the like. Several columns of each issue contain 
highly personal tusiness and biographical tidbits: arrivals and departures, busi- 
ness transactions, family relations, sicknesses, etc. - varying from one line to 
larger proportions of a column. Shootings and impromptu hangings were sufficient- 
ly frequent to provide grist for a sensationalist writer's mill. Gourmet items 
are interspersed throughout, competing with home remedies as filler material. One 
delight: a Grand Jury remained impassive to a committee of Ketchum businessmen 
who petitioned the Jury against hogs being allowed to scurry unmolested through 
the streets - there was no law requiring hog owners to pen them in. Folklore of 
the day is scattered throughout, consuming much space, lending a unique tint to a 
colorful culture. A column of "Territorial Exchange" further blends Ketchum into 
its broader regional contexture. Anecdotal writing swarms over the pages. 


Farming activity was much too prosaic to be allowed prominent space in the 
Keystone. However, farmers and farms did exist and they were sometimes considered 
as newsworthy. In its August 20, 1887 issue the Keystone noted that while mining 
is now, "...and always will be the great industry of this vicinity, it is gratify- 
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ing to notice the progress being made in agricultural pursuits by the ranchers in 
and around Ketchum." A brief sketch of some ranches followed. During a lull in 
mining activity in 1888, the Keystone seriously noted the agricultural possibili- 
ties of the region. 


Temperance. On October 27, 1888, a WCTU column appeared on page 1 and con- 
tinued until July 13, 1889. On the last-mentioned day the Ketchum branch an- 
nounced its dissolution, avowing the "good" it must have done, but claiming a lack 
of manpower, financial resources and a basic antagonism with the central body of 
the WCTU which ",..does not seem flexible enough for our needs here..." - ("a de- 
pressed little mining camp"). According to editor Sutton, organized temperance 
failed in Ketchum because "Eastern lecture bureaus and the WCTU send men and 
women here to instruct, inform and reform our people who (sic) have neither edu- 
cation, capacity, nor ability." 


On February 19, 1892, a "Barley Corn Club" was established with four sections: 
(1) Science talks; (2) Young children's entertainments; (3) Literary & Dramatic 
Socity and (4) Temperance Society meetings. 


Moral Tone 


Because the editors typically considered public questions as good vs. evil, 
it is important to depict their public morality. The editors consistently por- 
trayed the world as divided into good and evil, permitting no shading of one into 
the other. Furthermore, there was no doubt that the Keystone stood for good - 
stood in a fighting stance, militantly challenging the doings of evil-doers, 
marching with the Lord as it were. Its editors were inclined to applaud any favor- 
able judgment as "impartial"; any favorable action as "judicious."' Sutton even 
urged "non-partisan" behavior at the polls in the 1892 election. 


Millionaires were typically pictured as cunning, greedy, etc.; their wealth 
thereby ill-begotten, tainted; not chastened by the rigorous honesty and thrift of 
ordinary Anglo-Saxon, middle- and working-class people whom, it would seem, pre- 
ferred the strait gate to broad, uncharted paths of Opportunity and Temptation. 
Small and medium wealth seemed intrinsically honorable, socially beneficial. One 
millionaire, Leland Stanford was thus eulogized: "Very little regret should be 
expressed at the death of Senator Stanford, the meny-ttimes millionaire, for the 
more that die the better it will be for the people." 


Keystone editors shared with many of their pro-silver compatriots the view 
that the "Crime of '73"' (demonetization of silver) was premeditated in Europe by 
“foreign userers" (usually "greedy" British bankers and "Jewish brokers") and exe- 
cuted by the Republicans. Later, President Cleveland (Democrat) was considered a 
tool of the "Goldbugs."' During the controversy over repeal of the Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act in 1893, the editor prophesied rebellion in the U.S. against the 
"...corporations, trusts and millionaires, backed by English greed..." which 
",,.are trampling on our constitution, violating our laws with impunity, and 
strangling our people." 


The Keystone's anti-foreign sentiment is further demonstrated in regard to the 
immigration tide from southern and eastern Europe. The immigrants were adjudged 
".,.thriftless and worthless. Every steamer brings a motley herd of Bohemians, 
Hungarians, Poles, and Italians to reinforce this part of destruction (Socialists) 
-..and prepare the way for an attempt at revolution." 





The editors denounced foreign capitalists generally; however, economic self- 
interest sometimes blunted its anti-foreignism. A "Gigantic Timber Steal" by 
foreign capitalists provided material for invective in an editorial of January, 
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1888. By February the Keystone was urging the passage of a land law to enable 
foreign capitalists to invest in mining and mineral lands. The editor argued that 
mining property, for some inherent quality, could not be monopolized, although ag- 
ricultural (and timber) land could be. The editor pleaded that a legal dis- 
tinction should be made between the types of land. However, in the same columns 
in early 1888, editorials occur which advocate an amendment to the land act to 
prevent monopoly of mining property by corporations and speculators who were 
"hogging" (monopolizing) mining land. An editorial of August 11, 1888, early in 
the economic recession, spoke with uncommon flattery of "English energy and push" 
in world mining operations - investors were wanted; even English. 








Economic self-interest also enabled the editor to oppose the protective 
tariff in general, but to favor protection of lead (mined in the Ketchum area) - 
the usual attitude of protectionists with a free-trade conscience. (The Keystone 
carried on a running debate with the Boise Statesman over the tariff question 
during 1892.) 





The editors consistently claimed adherence to law and order but almost as con- 
sistently applauded when "justice" triumphed over court judgment, by means of 
lynching parties and other public violence, when it was "clear" that the court had 
erred. Apart from its attitude in routine murder and atrocity cases, the Keystone 
took this position on two broader issues: Chinese settlers and Mormom polygamy. 


During 1885 and 1886 the editor fostered violence against the Chinese of 
Idaho - violence of the "peaceful" sort - deplored by the newspaper but simultan- 
eously triggered in part by their inflammatory articles. The Keystone added an 
invitation to citizens to join the Ketchum Anti-Chinese League "'...and aid in re- 
moving the evil by ceasing to patronize the Chinese race..." The Chinese problem 
had "disappeared" by Fall of 1886. 


Polygamist aspects of Mormonism were exploited (as well as the newsy at- 
traction of sexual mores of non-monogamous cultures and foreign cultures general- 
ly). Smut, innuendo, and hearsay, as well as straight news characterized the form 
of reporting on this issue. The Keystone threatened to withdraw support from the 
Democratic party in 1886 if it had "...refused to denounce Mormonism and placed 
the party on record as opposed to affiliation with the Mormon Church." Later the 
editor distinguished between good and bad Mormons; that is, between monogamists 
and polygamists. The newspaper also opposed the Test Oath (directed against 
Mormons) in 1890. 


Politics 


The Keystone was basically Democratic in its politics; however, the domination 
of that party by the eastern "'Goldbugs" caused the editors to break with the party 
in the 1892 and 1894 elections. 


In the 1886 contest for Territorial delegate to Congress, the Keystone sup- 
ported John Hailey, Democrat. The newspaper was Democratic and Anti-Mormon in 
1888. During the interval between elections Populists were applauded for their 
work in the state legislature for making silver into legal tender in Idaho, for 
pro-silver resolutions, and for their fight against "goldbugs, British, and Jewish 
brokers" who were subverting the Constitution. Faith in the Democratic party re- 
mained steadfast through the 1890 congressional election, but scepticism grew 
when the Democratic Congress failed to enact legislation for free and unlimited 
coinage of silver. 


On April 6, 1892, eighty-three of Ketchum's citizens formed the "first" sil- 
ver club in Idaho. Of the five-man committee on by-laws the Keystone was well 
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represented - Sutton, the present editor, and George J. Lewis, its former owner 

and editor were members. Remonetization of silver was conceived to be the only 
means of mitigating the prolonged economic depression in Ketchum and in the silver- 
mining states generally. Citizens were urged to abandon party affiliation until 
silver was remonetized - "non-partisan" political action. When the Idaho State 
Silver League was formed at Boise on May 26, 1892, Alturas county (including 
Ketchum) dominated the leadership. 


Before the formation of the state silver league, the Keystone fluttered a 
ticket of Richard Bland and Edward Wolcott (Silver Democrats) from the top of its 
editorial column. Goldbugs, however, continued their domination of the Democratic 
party, and obstinately secured Cleveland's nomination; consequently, the Keystone 
bravely flew the "People's Ticket" of Weaver and Field from its editorial columns 
throughout the remainder of the campaign. Populists won a landslide victory in 
Alturas county, winning every office for which they ran a candidate (all except 
three minor offices). Nationally, however, the Populists merely complicated tra- 
ditional two-party politics. 


Until the Democratic administration repealed the Sherman Silver Purchase Act 
in October, 1893, however, the Keystone remained sentimentally attached to the 
Democratic party. Repeal of that Act ended even this hesitant return to the party 
fold. After repeal the editor plumped for support of the Populists. 


In the 1894 Congressional election the editor warned its readers against 
Fusionists (a Democratic-Republican combination). Again the Populists swept 
Ketchum and the county. 


In July, 1896, the Silver Democrats wrenched control of the national party 
from the Goldbugs and nominated Bryan and Sewall. The Keystone responded on July 
18 by returning to its Democratic allegiance. Bryan and Sewall would place 
".,..principle above partisanship, and the welfare of the country above party suc- 
cess," 


In the 1896 campaign the newspaper advocated a union of all free-silver 
forces. A Populist-Democratic fusion was opposed by the editor because it ex- 
cluded Silver Republicans. The Keystone ticket included five Silver Republicans, 
of whom Borah was one. (George J. Lewis, former Keystone editor was dropped be- 
cause he did not want to be bracketed with Silver Republicans.) The editor ac- 
cused some Populist leaders of collusion with "goldites,’' and warned the unwary. 


During early 1897, while the legislature was busy electing a U.S. Senator, 
the Keystone accused the Populists of working with the Republicans to defeat Fred 
Dubois, incumbent and silverite bolter from the Republican party. The editor de- 
clared that Populists wanted office more than free silver; that they would even 
vote for the protective tariff if Republicans would support a Populist against 
Dubois. (Dubois was defeated, and Populist Hans Heitfield was elected.) 


Early in 1898, in cooperation with 37 of Idaho's 58 newspapers, the Keystone 
favored a union of all silver forces. In this election the editor supported the 
Democratic-Silver Republican ticket. The Populist party was mockingly called the 
"Confusionist Party" because of the rampant factionalism within that party. 


The newspaper did not live to face another election. 





THE CHANGING LIBRARY COMPLEX* 


William H. Carlson 
Director of Libraries, Oregon State College 


Many and significant are the changes in the problems education institutions 
now face, as compared with only a few short years ago, in acquiring and organizing 
the literature which is such a fundamental part of the fast-paced scientific de- 
velopment of these days. A detailed listing of these would be both imposing and 
sobering. Looming large in any such assemblage would be the tremendous prolifer- 
ation of the literature essential to the work and existence of the modern univer- 
sity. A new facet of this situation, or at least one assuming growing importance, 
is the wide range of the languages, many exotic and difficult from the western 
viewpoint, in which this literature comes into being. Also a part of this situ- 
ation is the growing importance of the journal as a means of promoting scientific 
and technical development and of recording the resultant progress. 


The rate at which new journals are appearing on the scene seems incredible 
even to the hardened librarian. In 1949 the Library of Congress, with the co- 
operation of selected libraries, began recording the journals which have come into 
existence since Dec. 31, 1949. The 1950-55 cumulation of this publication records 
approximately 40,000 new serial titles born in this five year period, or an aver- 
age of about 8,000 journals per year. These are new publications all of which are 
in American libraries somewhere and many, perhaps most, of which are of signifi- 
cance to the research and graduate work of the universities. Many of these jour- 
nals are, of course, of direct interest to our institutions. An analysis of the 
growth of scientific and technical periodicals in this country only, appearing in 
"Federation Proceeding" publication of the Federation of American Societies for 
Experimental Biology, shows, for the 1940-57 period, about 250 new journals in the 
physical sciences, 200 in the biological sciences, 350 in agriculture, 400 in 
medicine, and 450 in engineering. 


This all indicates the rather rapidly changing nature of college and univer- 
sity library needs and problems and the librarianship required to cope with them. 
It is growing clear that the great libraries, to an increasing extent, are becom- 
ing journal libraries. As late as fifty years ago the bed rock and core of a li- 
brary was the separate monographic codex book published as a single entity. Such 
publications are still a substantial and even a major part of annual library ac- 
quisitions. Nevertheless, especially in the sciences and technology, where a book 
is often out of date before it can be published, the journals loom larger and 
larger and require an ever-increasing percentage of the annual expenditures for 
books. Whole armies of abstractors and indexers are required to make these jour- 
nals yield up their contents quickly and easily. The librarian who once needed to 
be chiefly familiar with the monographic literature and its vagaries, must now be 
a person expert in the abstracting and indexing services and in tracking down jour- 
nal articles on all and any subjects. He has become a person too who can never 


know enough languages, or have as firm an intellectual mastery of his wares as he 
needs and would like. 





*From his Biennial 1956-58 Report, Oregon State System of Higher Education. Re- 
printed here because of its timely interest and to point up a problem that is be- 
coming increasingly complex for university libraries everywhere. Library costs 


are becoming a staggering problem as is the growing shortage of librarians - and 
there is no end in sight. 
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Monographic books, of course, continue to be published in great numbers and 
must be acquired along with the journals. An indication of both volume and com- 
plexity is that in Russia alone, which we but recently thought of as a backward 
and somewhat illiterate nation, more than 54,000 titles, in 122 different languages, 
adding up to well over a billion copies were published in 1957 alone, as compared 
with no more than 12,000 titles in the United States. Publication in equivalent 
numbers and volume goes on in countries round the globe and all is grist for the 
laboring library mills. Annual publication rates in an increasing range of 
languages make it clear that it is not the literature of the ages which is cre- 
ating problems for the libraries but the fantastic annual increase, here and now, 
Should publication suddenly cease, the libraries of the world could rather quickly 
bring onto their shelves and under full control all the existing literature of im- 
portance, neatly indexed, cataloged, classified, and easily findable and usable. 
It is the rising and never-ceasing flood and not the books in existence now that 
makes the problems libraries face formidable. 


The problems and complications of an academic world functioning in a sea of 
print are acute not only for the libraries of our System but for libraries every- 
where. Every academic and research library must select and choose from the tremen- 
dous annual offerings, from the minds and presses of the world, in manifold 
languages, those things most pertinent to its instruction, graduate and under- 
graduate, and to its research. Each year the materials which should be so acquired 
grow greater and greater, and in these days of emphasis on nationalism, appear in 
more varied languages. This creates serious problems. Chief among these is the 
need for library staff competent to acquire, organize, and interpret these mater- 
ials. Places must also be provided for housing of books and for their reading 
after they have been readied for use. Space then also becomes a major problem of 


the modern library as the continuing and costly battle for it so clearly demon- 
strates. 


The one fundamental and essential denominator in these matters is money. This 
is reflected in zooming library budgets, over and beyond inflation, all over the 
world. The quest for space has brought into being, in these postwar years, multi- 
millioned libraries, both in terms of books and of dollars, from one end of this 
country to another, and indeed, around the world. 


Buildings, however desirable and necessary, and costly too, it might be added, 
are by far the less difficult of the three-pronged library dilemma of the modern 
academic and research world. The necessity to keep abreast of the rising flood of 
print and to find the people equal to this task, these are problems both more diffi- 
cult, and ultimately more costly, than provision of physical space. Of this the li- 
brary budgets of the country are clear evidence. 


In 1945-46 Columbia University with annual expenditures of $696,000 had the 
largest library budget in the country, followed by University of Illinois with 
$615,000, Yale with $578,000 and Harvard $571,000. Only eleven years later, in 
1956-57, the budgets of these libraries were, in order, $1,472,000, $1,625,000, 
$1,289,000, $2,250,000. More significant than this fifteen libraries were, in 
1956-57 spending more than the 1945-46 Columbia budget of $696,000. Twenty-seven 
libraries were spending over one-half million dollars in 1956-57 while 59 were 
spending more than $300,000, which, in 1945-46 was a very high library budget. 








BEHIND THE STACKS 








A NOVEL OF SERIOUS CLOWNING 


About the liveliest combination of whacky story and philosophic seriousness 
we have read in many months is Henderson, The Rain King, by Saul Bellow. Hender- 
son is a superbly drawn odd~-ball millionaire and physical giant who having ac- 
cumulated a mass of money and personal failures - including two wives and a pig- 
farm near Danbury, Connecticut - and deciding that modern American life represents 
a kind of magnified death-wish, stumbles into Africa, hoping to ease his pshychic 
torment, which takes the form of a constant voice crying I want, I want. There 
he encounters in the remotest brush two primitive tribes, one worshipping cows and 
exhibiting a culture of love and acquiescence, the other worshipping lions, with 
a culture approximately to match, Having goofed miserably in trying to play Albert 
Schweitzer to the cow-people (he accidentally blows up their only cistern while 
trying to kill off a plague of frogs with a home-made bomb), he leaves in humili- 
ation. Now he is more or less captured ty the lion-people, who have a philosopher 
king the likes of which hasn't been seen since Rousseau's noble savage went out of 
fashion. Exhibiting his great strength, Henderson unknowingly becomes the tribal 
rain-king (Sunga) by moving the prodigious stone mass of one of their rain-gods 
during a rain-making ceremonial. To tell any more of the story would spoil the 
plot-line for some reader, but suffice it to say that the story is very rich in 
contrasting ideas and life-attitudes and is held together by a humor that is both 
touching and savage. One thinks at various times of The Connecticut Yankee, of 














Gulliver's Travels, and occasionally of some of Poe's stories of ghoulish comedy. 


ONLY IN AMERICA 


One of the most readable miscellanies to be published of late is Only in 
America, by Harry Golden. Harry is a cigar-chomping, scalpel-wielding liberal, 
son of an immigrant and product of New York's Lower Eest Side, who by some irony 
of migration, is now living in the Old South and editing The Carolina Israelite, 
"the most quoted newspaper of personal journalism of them all."' The book repre- 
sents a choice of his newspaper articles. His style is earthy and pungent, fluent 
and warmly humorous; his personality is that of a flexible liberal - an egghead's 
cracker-barrel philosopher. His subscribers range from housewives in Levittown 
to Thomas Dewey and Carl Sandburg (who provides a preface). In the following 
sample he describes the operations of grass widows: 





For the widows it's like shooting fish in a barrel. For one thing, the 
professors have neither the time nor the money to do much cavorting and 
courting, and they are helpless when up against a charming and sophisticated 
widow. The college-town widows have their own scale of preferences, of course. 
& professor of philosophy is the most desirable, followed by the professors 
of the Romance languages, literature, history, and art. A little lower down 
the list are the instructors of the professional courses like business admin- 
istration, journalism, accounting - and, scraping the bottom of the barrel, 
is the professor social science. In keeping up with our times, the widows 
are terribly afraid of social science - sounds too much like a welfare worker, 
a hospital attendant, or you-know-what. 





PRESIDENT GARFIELD'S AUTOGRAPH 


A recent gift to the Library is The Life of Gen, James A. Garfield, by J.M. 
Bundy, New York, 1880. As a biography it is one of many eulogistic biographies of 
the campaign type which soon after publication is consigned to oblivion, but it 
does contain some important material relating to the ill-fated President not ob- 
tainable elsewhere. It was the authorized campaign biography for the election of 
1880 and was written in the course of seven weeks by Jonas Mills Bundy, editor of 
the New York Evening Mail and one of Garfield's close personal friends. The most 
interesti:g aspect of this book is Garfield's autograph on the flyleaf. Here in 
the Presicent's handwriting is "Compliments of J.A. Gazfieid, Mentor 0. Nov. 10, 
18:0." At first glance it eppears that this is a presentation copy, but a closer 
exumination reveals that the original flyleaf has been removed and the autographed 
leaf pasted in. Oddly enough the paper of the autographed leaf matches that on 
the insice cover from which the ovizinal flyleaf was cut, but it could not have 
co:u.2 frou this book as some of the flourishes in the inscription were cut off when 
the leaf was tximued to make it fit in place. However, there seems to be no doubt 
that the handwriting is genuinely Garfield's. 





CHALLENGE OF SCIENCE 


On October 4, 1957, "Sputnik Day," the status of American science suddenly be- 
came a subject of major importance. More so, even, than inflation, desegregation, 
foreign aid, or steel strikes. The Challenge of Science Education by Joseph S. 
Roucek is the first-post-Sputnik, systematic effort to synthesize cross-currents 
of thinking and to evaluate educational practices. The crisis is real, not an in- 
vention of the newspapers, scientists, or the Pentagon. But the challenge is not 
the U.S.S.R., it is our breath-taking movement into a new technological era. 

While the development of more and better scientists is important to our national 
survival, the challenge to science educators is to prepare the scientists needed 
for understanding and controlling the environment in our increasingly technical 
society, and to communicate to laymen an understanding of science and scientists. 
It is fundamentally an educational problem involving the whole of education in the 
U.S. 





The Challenge of Science Education consists of thirty-one essays covering the 
past, present, and future possibilities and needs of science education at the pri- 
mary, secondary, and high levels. Auxiliary aspects include chapters on contri- 
butions of governments, learned societies, and adult education. The authors pre- 
sent a wide array of background and experience, many having served in primary, 
secondary, and higher education as well as government and industry. They range 
geographically from coast to coast with several European representatives. Of his- 
torical interest are the chapters on the history of science education, the activi- 
ties of federal and state governments and the contributions of learned societies. 
Of related interest are the chapters dealing with religion and science education, 
the role of the teachers colleges, science fiction, and personnel problems of 
scientists and engineers with the Armed Forces. The last section deals with com- 
parative aspects and begins with "Problems of Science Teaching in the U.S." by 
James R. Killian, Jr., former science advisor to President Eisenhower. This 
section includes an essay on "Science Education in Great Britain," "Science Edu- 
catior in the U.S.S.R." (incidently the longest in the book - 28 pages), and con- 
cludes with "Classical Education, Science and the West" by Werner Heisenberg, Max 
Planck Institute for Physics, former Nobel Prize winnter in Physics. 





The broad scope and comprehensive coverage plus the lengthy annotated bibli- 
Ographies following most chapters make this volume a useful reference manual for 
educators, scientists, statesmen, economists, psychologists, in fact, all respon- 
sitle citizens. 
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THE BLIND MILTON 


When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days in this dark world and wide... 


So opens the world's most famous and stoical passage on blindness, John 
Milton's Sonnet on His Blindness. English literature would not have shaped up 
quite as it did, without this terrible affliction to its greatest epic poet 
(whose loss of sight, incidently, was attributed to evil-living and king-hating by 
his enemies), for if Milton's sight had remained intact, Paradise Lost would never 
have contained the incandescently brilliant autobiographical passages on blindness 
and its connection with inner illumination, and Samson Agonistes (on the blind 
Samson) would no doubt never have been written. Milton felt blindness coming on 
eight or ten years before it hit him totally in 1652. It has been attributed by 
authorities (according to their degree of sympathy with the poet) to everything 
from congenital syphilis to detached retina, Actually, eye-strain and overwork, 
both as Latin secretary to Cromwell's government and as one of the most learned 
humanists and poets the world has ever seen, were as much responsible. 











The Library is fortunate in acquiring recently the available volumes of The 
Life Records of John Milton (ed. J.M. French) in which all documents concerning 
the smallest and largest events in Milton's life have been compiled and arranged. 
In it is a letter to a Greek friend, Leonard Philaras, from which we receive a 
vivid account of the actual experience of becoming blind: 





It is ten years, I think, more or less, since I felt my sight getting 
weak and faint, and at the same time my spleen and all my inner organs felt 
uncomfortable and troubled with flatulence; and in the morning, if I began, 
as usual, to read anything, I felt pain at once deep inside my eye and had to 
give up reading, but then was refreshed after moderate bodily exercise; when 
I looked at a lamp, a kind of rainbow seemed to encircle it; not long after, 
a darkness which rose in the left part of my left eye (for that eye became 
clouded some years before the other) took away all objects which were situ- 
ated that side. Objects in front also, if I by chance closed my right eye, 
seemed smaller. As the other eye also failed perceptibly and gradually 
during about these three years, I found, some months before all sight was des- 
troyed, that all objects which I looked at without myself moving seemed to 
swim, now on the right, now on the left; a kind of constant mist seemed to 
settle on my whole forehead and temples, which burdened and oppressed my eyes 
with a kind of sleepy heaviness, especially from dinner till evening. 


THE MYSTERIOUS ESSENES 


In 1947, during the height of confused and bitter controversy between Arab 
and Jew in Jerusalem, a veritable Pandora's box of religious speculation was opened. 
While minding goats near a cliff on the Dead Sea, a Bedouin boy named Muhammed the 
Wolf, idly tossed a stone into a nearby cave, heard the sound of breaking clay jars 
and then uncovered the extraordinary find of the Dead Sea Scrolls. The Qumran Cave 
was found. Thus came to modern knowledge the possibility of an unexpected transi- 
tional cult between Judaism and Christianity - the Essenes. The age and authenti- 
city of the manuscripts so discovered is now quite widely accepted. But the con- 
troversy regarding the meanings and importance of the Manual of Discipline, the 
Teacher of Righteousnous, and the Essenes is of wide-spread concern to Christian, 
Jewish, and even Mohammedan theologians. The Dead Sea Scrolls have been the sub- 
ject of many books, over 500 periodical articles and numberless newspaper accounts. 
The Library has several discussions of the fascinating archeological discovery in- 
cluding Edmund Wilson's popularized acount and Millar Burrow's scholarly treatise 
and bibliography. 
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SALAMAGUNDI 











CHRISTMAS PARTY 


The special feature of this year's Christmas staff party was the fine dis- 
play of greenery - cedar and yew - generously provided by the Seversons and most 
fittingly arranged by the staff committee under the guiding hand (we suspect) of 
Millie Royce. A small Christmas tree added the final touch in decor. Coffee, 
punch, cookies and nuts were seen to disappear rapidly. Audaciously, returning to 
the practice of two years ago, the staff tried their voices at a few standard 
carols. Roy Bell with his camera loaded for bear was a most welcome guest. 


VISITORS FROM WASHINGTON 


A visiting delegation from the University of Washington Library "inspected" 
the Library in mid-November as one of their stops on a tour to look over new li- 
brary buildings preparatory to the planning of an addition to their own library. 
The team of visiting librarians included Betty Hamilton, Lucille Duffy, Ruth Kirk, 
Ronald Todd and Roman Mostar. They were entertained by the Library Staff at a 
luncheon at the Moscow Hotel. In their discussions with members of our staff, all 
were outspoken in praise of the functional qualities of our Library. 


WELCOME TRAVELLER 


Louise Slade (Serials Librarian) and husband Gene (Physical Plant) returned 
in January from a six-month world tour which included stays in the British isles 
and Australia plus short stops in the Fiji Islands, Aden, Hawaii and New Zealand. 
It was gratifying to learn of the highlights of their tour. It is with pleasure 
we welcome them back to the campus. 


OLD STORY - NEW FORM 


The new rulers of China are using every communication devise. The latest are 
mass-produced folk songs. The titles may be a mouthful but their theme gets 
through - "Surpass England Industrially in 15 years" and "Mama Wants Me to go to 
the Countryside to Assist in Building Up the Nation's Agricultural Production." 

The Red Chinese theatre also has turned to national problems. This year's best 
seller is "Do Not Spit at Random." Recent visitors to China have noticed a lack of 
random spitting. 


LIBRARY APPOINTMENTS 


On January 1, Richard Beck, formerly Science/Technology Librarian, became As- 
sistant Librarian for Readers' Services succeeding Francis Langer who resigned last 
summer to become Reference Librarian at the University of Miami, Forida, and Robert 
W. Burns, Jr., formerly Loan Librarian, succeeded Dick Beck as Science Librarian. 
Until a new Loan Librarian can be obtained, Beck will take over also the Loan 
position. It is a pleasure to record the appointments of these two deserving, hard- 
working and dedicated individuals to posts of increased responsibility in the ser- 
vice of the University community. 
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LACITABBAS EVAEL 


Lacitabbas evael is a strange, but not rare, malady affecting college profes- 
sors. Early symptoms are difficult to detect, because they can be effectively 
controlled by the victim. However, close friends and deans report the early symp- 
toms are usually manifested in what might be called an “academic itch," accompan- 
ied by an intense desire to "get away from it all."’ As the disease progresses, 
new and more violent symptoms appear. Victims find themselves involuntarily 
studying new and strange languages; households are abandoned; families are moved 
across the country to places where victims congregate in a "misery loves company" 
attitude. It is a terrible and awesome sight to see groups of victims and their 
families sacrificing their last dollars attempting to arrest or cure the disease. 


The cure is well-known, but elusive. The treatment may last from two to five 
years, depending upon the stamina and financial resources of the victim. Persons 
in charge of the treatment are frequently former victims themselves, thus are ex- 
perts in devising means of prolonging treatment and shortening life. The secret 
formula guaranteed to accomplish a complete cure carries the abbreviation, Ph.D., 
whica although has other meaning, usually means to a cured victim: Phinally - 
dammit. Fortunately, or unfortunately, relatively few cases of Lacitabbas Evael 
are found among the Idaho faculty. However, gentlemen, it is my sad duty to in- 
form you that we have among us tonight an admitted victim of the dread disease. 
Will you please arise, Mr. ? For those of you who are not familiar with 
the disease under discussion, may I infomn you that Lacitabbas Evael is Sabbatical 
Leave spelled backwards: - Given at a Toastmasters’ meeting, Spring, 1959, by a 
former member of the Idaho Faculty. 





THE DAY OF THE LOCUST 


Idahoans, perched on the fringe heights of the Great American Desert, and 
long accustomed to stories of grasshopper-guzzling in the annals of their local 
history, will relish an article in the winter, 1959/60, American Scholar, by 
Marston Bates, called "Insects in the Diet."' A gourmand as well as University of 
Michigan zoologist, Dr. Bates predicts that the day of the locust is literally at 
hand. What was good enough for John the Baptist, he suggests, whould be good 
enough for us. We shall soon have our choice of processed insects on the super- 
market shelves. ‘Long taboo in European civilizations," insects were nevertheless 
decidedly in demand in Biblical days, and more recently in the arid areas of Asia, 
Africa, and North America, Our repulsions are illogical, since we readily eat 
close relatives of the insects, such as the crab. "It is possible," says Dr. 
Bates, thinking of the weird things we already eat with our drinks, ‘that they 
(insects) will get back into the Western diet by way of the cocktail hour." 





GUILT BY ASSOCIATION 


As a reward for scholarship, a young English lad by the name of Kenneth Dixon 
was permitted to select any book that he wanted. Having seen the movie, "Peyton 
Place," he selected the book of the same title. Then came the surprise. "I 
chose the book myself," he said, "because it was a best seller and I had seen the 
film. The picture was just about young people like myself growing up. I didn't 
realize that the book might be different." After learning that the book was "dif- 
ferent ,"" Kenneth threw the offending volume into the fire, where it burned merrily. 
In a comment upon the moral status of the young English girl, Kenneth's father ob- 
served: "I would not like to think that the girls at school might shun Kennth 
because of this."' Perhaps the book was not the only thing that was burned up. 
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THE BIG TEN 


In the U.S. Pavilion of the Brussels World Fair, an odd business was going on. 
Ballots were being cast on a demonstration voting machine. What were the visitors 
of the international set voting for? For their preference among U.S. universities, 
Here is the order in which our ivy-covered giants lined up after the polling was 
complete: (1) Harvard; (2) Massachusetts Institute of Technology; (3) Chicago; 

(4) Columbia; (5) California (Berkeley); (6) Yale; (7) Princeton; (8) Stanford; 
(9) Michigan; (10) Middlebury College. 


BOOK RATE‘!: 


The award for the most embarrassed man of the new year should go to the stu- 
dent who returned two boxes of "books' to the Loan Desk just after Christma va- 
cation. His parents had mailed the two boxes so the student would not hav: ~o 
carry them on his trip back to the University. When asked by Loan Desk attendants 
if the unopened boxes contained "all books" he replied in the affirmative. As the 
boxes were opened later to discharge the "books" it was discovered that one con- 
tained a wide variety of things including sheets, socks, shorts, etc. A red-faced 
student stopped in the Library the follnwing day in response to a call to "pick up 
his laundry." 


STEEL STRIKE DELAYS BOOK BURNING 


The burning of 14,000 books in a test to be made by the New York Public Li- 
brary, had to be postponed because of the steel strike. The books, which were dis- 
cards, were to be burned at a fire insurance laboratory in Norwood, Massachusetts, 
in an effort to prove the library's contention that its insurance rates should be 
reduced. The library has maintained that books packed into its shelves are not 
very combustible. The test was postponed since the steel strike made it impossible 
to obtain enough shelves like thosed used by the library. 


THE LINGUISTIC IMPORTANCE OF CO-EDS 


In defending the use of four-letter words in Lady Chatterley's Lover during 
a postal hearing, Malcolm Cowley testified that they were vital to Lawrence's pur- 
pose in writing the book. When asked to read one of the passages replete with the 
pungent words, Mr. Cowley refused on the grounds that he was "rather old fashioned." 
"I don't object to reading them in books or hearing them from the stage or in the 
language of co-eds," he said, “but I prefer not to use them in mixed company." If 
Mr. Cowley's observations are correct, the main sources of preservation are liter- 
ary works and campus co-eds. Together they should insure the preservation of the 
bed-rock terms of the language. 





LIBRARY VISITORS 


H.J. Swinney, Director, and Merle Wells, Archivist, of the Idaho Historical 
Society, Boise, visited the University Library to confer with the Librarian rela- 
tive to closer cooperation between the two agencies. Among other out-of-town 
visitors were A.J. Teske and Harry Marsh of Boise. They were particularly inter- 
ested in our Special Collections since it is the repository of many valuable papers 
from Mr. Marsh. In addition it was a pleasure to welcome Jaiwook Koh and Kyungsoo 
Wohn of Seoul, Korea, and S.T. Hohn of Alexandria, Va. 
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NEW ACCESSIONS 





- November, 1959-January, 1960 - 


GENERAL WORKS 


Virginia, University. Bibliographical Society Studies in 
bibliography; papers. 1960, 


PHILOSOPHY 


Eucken, R.C. Rudolf Eucken, his life, work, and travels, by 
himself. 1922. 

Lukasiewicz, Jan. 
of modern formal logic. 


2d ed, 1957. 


RELIGION 


Carpenter, S.C. Eighteenth century church and people. 
McLoughlin, W.G. Modern revivalism: Charles Grandison 
Finney to Billy Graham. 1959. 


1959. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Sociology 





Bossard, J.H.S. 
and how to overcome them. 

Bronson, D.C. Concepts of actuarial soundness in pension 
plans. 1957. 

Dahrendorf, Ralf. Class and class conflict in industrial 
society. 1959. 

Duvall, E.R.M. The art of dating. 1958. 

Hamlin, W.L. The true story of Billy the Kid. 1959. 

Harris, A.L. Economics and social reform. 1958. 

Landis, P.H. For husbands and wives; a plan for happy 
marriage and family living. 1956. 

Stogdill, R.M. Individual behavior and group achievement. 
1959. 

Titmuss, R.M. Essays on "the welfare state." 1959. 

Townsend, Peter. The family life of old people; an inquiry 
in East London. 1957. ~ 

Vincent, C.E. Readings in marriage counseling. 1957. 

Winch, R.F. Mate-selection; a study of complementary needs, 
1958. 

Woods, F.J. 


Why marriages go wrong; hazards to marriage 


1958. 


The American family system. 1959. 


Aristotle's syllogistic from the standpoint 


010.6 V819s 


104 Eu22x 


160 Ar46YL 


274.2 C227e 


269.2 M226m 


301.426 B653w 
368.43 B789c 
301.153 D139c 
301.425 D956a 
364 B643Xh 
301.15 H24e 
301.426 L235f 


301.152 St66i 
360.942 T538e 


301.43 T665f 
301.426 V743r 


301.425 W721m 
301.42 W862a 




















Statistics - Demography 





Acton, F.S. Analysis of straight-line data, 1959. 311.2 Ac87a 
Stuart, A.J. Overpopulation: twentieth century nemesis. 
1958. 312.St9lo 


Political Science - Law - Government 





Broderick, F.L. W.E.B. Du Bois, Negro leader in a time of 

crisis. 1959. 326 D85Xb 
Ch'ou pan i wi shih mo. China's management of the Anwerican 

barbarians; a study of Sino-American relations, 1841-1861, 


1953. 327.51 C457c 
Davies, K.G. The Royal African Company. 1957. 326.1 R&12Xd 
De Conde, Alexander. Entangling alliance; politics & 

diplomacy under George Washington. 1958. 327.73 D358e 


France. Constitution, 1958, The French Constitution. 1958, 342.4401 F844f 
Gardiner, Gerald. Capital punishment as a deterrent, and 

the alternative. 1956, 343.2 G168c 
Government Affairs Foundation, New York. Metropolitan 

communities: a bibliogrephy with special emphasis upon 


government and politics, 1957. B 352.073 G746m 
Hughes, E.J. America the vincible. 1959. 327.73 H873a 
Thayer, C.W. Diplomat. 1959. 327 T3354 


United Nations. Office of Legal Affairs. Laws and 

regulations on the regime of the territorial seal. 1957. 341.57 Un3L 
(United Nations. Office of Legal Affairs) Laws and 

regulations regarding diplomatic and consular pri- 

vileges and immunities. 1958. 341.7 Un3L 


Economics = Business = Commerce 





Adams, Walter. Readings in economics, principles and problems. 

1948. 330.82 Adl9r 
American chemical society. Division of chemical marketing 

and economics. Chemical marketing in the competitive 


sixties. 1959. 338.47661 Am35c 
American Marketing Association. The design of research 
investigations. 1958. 658.8 Am34d 


American Marketing Association. Problem definition. 1958. 658.8 Am34p 
American Marketing Association. Sampling in marketing 


research. 1958. 658.8 Am34s 
Baumol, W.J. Business behavior, value and growth. 1959. 330.18 B327b 
Berle, A.A. The 20th century capitalist revolution. i954. 338.7 B455t 
Buitenen, J.A.B. Tales of ancient India. 1959. 398.2 B868t 
Bullock, Hugh. The story of investment companies. 1959. 332.14 B876s 
Carlson, Sune. A study on the pure theory of production. 

1956. 330.1951 C197s 
Christenson, R.M. The Brannen plan: farm politics and 

policy, 1959, 338.1 C462 
Clough, S.B. The economic development of Western 

civilization. 1959. 330.9 C625e 


Conference on Comparative Economic Growth and Structure, 
Princeton, N.J. and Washington, D.C., 1958. The 
comparative study of economic growth and structure. 


1959. 338.91 C759c 
Coombs, W.E. Construction accounting and financial 
management, 1958. 692.5 C681c 
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Court, W.H.B. A concise economic history of Britain, from 
1750 to recent times, 1954, 

Dasmann, R.F. Environmental conservation, 1959. 

Diebold, William. The Schuman plan; a study in economic 
cooperation, 1950-1959. 1959, 

Edwards, C.D. The price discrimination law. 1959. 

Epstein, Leon. Where do you go from no; selling simplified. 
1951. 

European Coal and Steel Community. High Authority. 
Investment in the community coalmining and iron and 
steel industries, 1959, 

Frey, A.W. How many dollars for advertising. 

Garrison, W.L. Studies of highway development and geographic 
change. 1959, 

Gesell, Silvio. The natural economic order. 1958. 

Harmon, E.M. Commodity reserve currency. 1959. 

Harrington, Alan. Life in the crystal palace. 1959, 

Hays, S.P. Conservation and the gospel of efficiency; the 
progressive conservation movement, 1890-1920. 1959. 

Jones, E.R. Those were the good old days; a happy look at 
American advertising, 1880-1930. 1959, 

Kaufmann, A. Methodes et modeles de la recherche operation-~ 
nelle. 1959, 

Kelley, E.J. Managerial marketing: 
points, a source book. 1958. 

Keynes, J.M. Essays in biography. 1933. 

Kirschen, E.S. La structure de l'economie europeenne en 
1953. 1958. 

Klaman, S.B. The volume of mortgage debt in the postware 
decade. 1958. 

Lee, D.H.K. Climate and economic development in the tropics. 
1957. 

Lipset, S.M. Union democracy; the internal politics of the 
International Typographical Union. 1956. 

Macaulay, H.H. Fringe benefits and their Federal tax 
treatment. 1959, 

McPherson, L.G. The monetary and banking problem, 1896. 

Markowitz, H.M. Portfolio selection; efficient diversifi- 
cation of investments, 1959. 

Melman, Seymour. Decision-making and productivity. 

Moore, F.G. Production control. 2d ed. 1959. 

Robinson, Marshall A. The national debt ceiling. 

Ryan, W.J.L. Price theory. 1958. 

Shaw, E.S. Money, income, and monetary policy. 1950. 

Street, D.M. Railroad equipment financing. 1959. 

Sweezy, P.M. The present as history. 1953. 

Taft, Philip. The A.F. of L. in the time of Gompers. 

Taft, Philip. Movements for economic reform. 1950. 

Taft, Philip. The structure and government of labor unions. 
1956. 

Television Bureau of Advertising, Inc. 
1959. 

Urwick, L.F. 

Variety store merchandiser, 
supervision, 1958. 

Vose, C.E. Caucasians only: the Supreme Court, the NAACP, 
and the restrictive covenant cases. 1959, 

Walch, J.W. Debate handbook on right-to-work Laws. 


1955. 


perspectives and view- 


1958. 


1959. 


1957. 


How to reach people. 


1945. 


The making of scientific management, 


The human side of store 


1957. 
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330.942 C835c 
333.7 D26e 


338.94 D562s 
338.5 Ed95p 


658.8 Ep85w 
338.2 fEu745i 
659.1 F897h 
333.77 G193s 
330.1 G33n 
338 H228c 

658 H237L 
333.7 H334c 
659.1 £3714t 
658.072 K162m 


338 K287m 
330.92 K52Ze 


330.94 K639s 
332.72 K662v 
330.9 L51lc 
331.88 In88XL 


336.24 ML1Of 
332.4973 M241m 


332.67 M342p 
658.5 M49d 
658.5 M782p 
336.73 R564n 
338.5 R9S9p 
332.4 Sh26m 
385 St83r 

335 Sw36p 
331.88 Am34Xt 
335.09 T125m 


331.88 T125s 


384.55 T235h 
658.01 Ur9m 


658.3 V427h 


331.833 V921c 
331.88 W14ld 














Webber, Everett. Escape to Utopia; the communal movement in 
America. 1959. 

Weinberger, Otto. Mathematische volkswirtschaftslehre, 

Weintraub, Sidney. A general theory of the price level, 
output, income distribution, and economic growth. 

Writers' program, California. 
1942. 


1930, 


1959. 
The Central valley project. 


Education - Psychology 





Education 


American Council on Education. 
Information and Research, 
education. 1959, 

Architectural record. School planning; the architectural 
record of a decade, 1951, 

Barton, A.H. Studying the effects of college education; 

a methodological examination of changing values in 
college. 1959, 

Carron, Malcolm. The contract colleges of Cornell 
University. 1958. 

Columbia University. Teachers College. Institute of 
Higher Education, Are liberal arts colleges becoming 
professional schools? 1959, 

Columbia University. Teachers College. Institute of 
Higher Education. The liberal arts as viewed by faculty 
members in professional schools. 1959. 

Columbia University. Teachers College. Institute of Higher 
Education. Liberal education in the professions. 1959. 

Ford Foundation. Teaching by television. 1959. 

Fund for the advancement of Education, New York. Better 
utilization of college teaching resources. 1959. 

Gray, W.S. The teaching of reading and writing, an inter- 
national survey. 1958. 

Guthrie, E.R. The state university; its function and its 
future. 1959. 

Halsey, Elizabeth, Physical education for children; a 
developmental program. 1958. 

<idd, C.V. American universities and Federal research. 

Kottmeyer, William. 
1959, 

Long, J.D. Needed expansion of facilities for higher 
education, 1958-70, how much will it cost? 1958. 

Meshke, Edna. Analysis of college classroom teaching and a 
form for recording evidences of quality. 1959. 

Ruml, Beardsley. Memo to a college trustee. 1959. 

Shane, H.G. Evaluation and the elementary curriculum. 1958. 

Siks, G.B, Creative dramatics, an art for children. 1958. 

Smiley, M.B. Prologue to teaching; readings and source 
materials with text. 1959, 

Swift, R.N. World affuirs and the college curriculum. 

Wiggins, S.P. Successful high school teaching. 1959. 

Woodring, Paul. New directions in teacher education. 


Office of Statistical 
A fact book on higher 


1959. 
Teacher's guide for remedial reading. 


1959, 
1957. 


Psychology 





Ames, L.B. Adolescent Rorschach responses; developmental 
trends from ten to sixteen years. i959. 
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335.973 W385e 
330.15 W43m 


338.5 W433g 


333.9 W939c 


R 378.73 Am34f 


371.62 fAr25s 


378.73 B285s 


378.747 C81Xe 


378.73 C723a 


378.73 C723L 


378.73 C723Li 
371.3358 F757t 


378.12 F962b 
372.4 G792t 
378.73 G984s 


371.73 H165p 
378.73 K537a 


372.4 K849t 
378.73 L852n 


378.12 M56la 
378.11 R865m 
372 Shl8e 1958 
371.3325 Si29c 


370.82 Sm44p 
370.19 Sw55w 
373 W639s 
370.7 W86n 


137.8 Am37a 





Ames, L.B. Chiic Rorschach responses; developmental trends 
from two to ten years. 1959. 

Ames, L.B. Rorschach responses in old age. 1954, 

Bush, R.R. Studies in mathematical learning theory. 1959. 

Combs, A.W. Individual behavior; a perceptual approach to 
behavior. 1959, 

Vogt, E.Z. Water witching, U.S.A. 

Wertheimer, Max. 


1959. 
Productive thinking. 1959. 


Physical Education 





Allen, Ethan. Baseball play and strategy, illustrating major 
leaguers in action, 1959. 

Allen, G.H. Complete book of winning football drills. 

Goodrich, Lois. Decentralized camping; a handbook, 

Hodgkin, A.E. The archer's craft. 1954. 


1959. 
1959. 


PHILOLOGY 


Bailey, S.K. Roman life and letters; a reader for the sixth 
form, 1959. 

Kirchhoff, Gerhard. Deutsche Gegenwart; ein literarisches 
Lesebuch fur Auslander. i958. 

New York (State) Bureau of Secondary Curriculum Development. 
Modern language handbook; cultural background materials 
and suggestions for activities. 1957. 

Partridge, Eric. Origins; a short etymological dictionary of 
modern English, 1958. 

Smirnitskii, A.I. Russian-English dictionary. 
ed. 1959. 

Turkevich, John, 


4th stereotype 


Russian for the scientist. 1959. 


PURE SCIENCE 


Mathematics - Astronomy 





Achelis, Elisabeth, 
Burington, R.S. 

formulas. 3d ed. 
Sierpinski, Waclaw. 


1959. 


The calendar for the modern age. 
Handbook of mathematical tables and 


1958. 


Lecons sur les nombres transfinis. 1950. 


Physicel Sciences 





American Chemical Society. Committee on Professional 
Training. Directory of graduate research. 1957. 
American Chemical Society. Division of Chemical Literature, 
Chemical nomenclature. 1953. 
American Chemical Society. Division of 

System of nomenclature for terpene 
acyclics, monocyclics, bicyciics. 
Challenger, Frederick, 
sulphur. 1959. 
Chromatographic reviews; progress in chromatography, 
electrophoresis and related methods. 1959, 
Condon, E.U. Handbook of physics. 1958. 
Coulson, E.A. Laboratory distillation practice. 


Organic Chemistry. 
hydrocarbons: 

i955, 

Aspects of the crganic chemistry of 


1958. 
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137.8 Am37c 
137.8 Am37r 
154.4 B963s 
137 Sn92i 1959 


133.323 V868w 
153 W498p 1959 


613.7361 AL53b 
613.7363 AL53c 
613.737 G625d 
613.7386 H667a 


478.6 Bl55r 


438.6 K632d 


407 N42m 
R 422 P2580 


R 491.732 Sm48r 
491.78242 T847r 


529.5 Ac45c 


R 510.8 B917h 
512.81 Sil7L 


R 540 Am35d 


540.14 Am35c 


547.29 Am35s 
547.7 C352a 
544.9 C468 


530 C754h 
542.4 C832L 





Evers, Norman. The chemistry of drugs. 3d ed. 1959. 543.4 Ev27c 
Foxboro Company, Foxborough, Mass, Principles and practice 


of flow meter engineering. 8th ed. 1958. 532.52 F835p 
Frohlich, Herbert. Theory of dielectrics; dielectrics 

constant and dielectric loss. 2d ed. 1958. 537.5 F923t 
Garratt, D.C. The quantitative analysis of drugs. 2d ed. 

1955. 534.4 G191q 
Goldstein, Sydney. Modern developments in fluid dynamics. 

1938. 532.5 G578m 
Hinze, J.0. Turbulence; an introduction to its mechanicsm 

and theory. 1959. 532.5 H599t 


Institute of Petroleum, London. Gas chromatography. 1958. 544.9 In7g 
International Conference on Crystal Growth, Cooperstown, 
N.Y., 1958. Growth end perfection of crystals; 


proceedings. 1958. 548.5 In8g 
Keulemans, A.I.M. Gas chromatography. 1959. 544.9 K516g Ed.2 
Law and administration (Progress in nuclear energy, Ser. 10) 

1959- 539.76 L4l 
Pecsok, R.L. Principles and practice of gas chromatography. 

1959. 544.9 P339p 
Pople, J.A. High-resolution nuclear magnetic resonance. 

1959. 541.378 P813h 
T bles of interatomic distances and configuration in 

molecules and ions. 1958. 541.6083 T114 
Vallentine, H.R. Applied hydrodynamics. 1959. 532.5 V242a 


Williams, T.J. The application of analog computers to various 
combustion, flame, and fluid dynamics problems. 1958. 541.36 W675a 


Geology - Geography 








Abelson, P.H. Researches in geochemistry. 1959. 551 Ab35r 
Barnes, Harold. Oceanography and marine biology; a book of 

techniques. 1959. 551.46 B2620 
Goldschmidt, V.M. Geochemistry. 1958. 551 G572g 
Howell, B.F. Introduction to geophysics. 1959. 551 H839i 
Jacobs, J.A. Physics and geology. 1959. 551 J153p 
King, P.B. The evolution of North America. 1959. 557 K586e 
Langbein, W.B. Water facts for the Nation's future, 1959. 551.48 L258w 
Mississippi. State geologist. Report on the geology and 

agriculture of the state of Mississippi. 1860. 557.62 M681r 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. Dept. of Geography. 

Melcolm Jarvis Proudfoot memorial volume. 1957. 910 N819m 
Richter, C.F. Elementary seismology. 1958. 551.22 R418e 
Roolvink, Roelof. Historical atlas of the Muslim peoples. 

1957. R 911.5 R674h 

| Todd, D.K. Ground water hydrology. 1959. 551.49 T566g 


Biological Sciences 





Adler, Hermann. Alternating generations; a billogical study 


of oak galls and gall flies. 1894. 595.793 Ad59a 
Advances in applied microbiology. 1959. 589.95 Ad95 
American Public Health Association. Committee on Evaluation 

and Standards. Recommended methods for the microbiological 

examination of foods. 1958. 589.95 Am36r 
Anfinsen, C.B. The molecular basis of evolution. 1959. 575 An38m 

| Bechyne, Jan. Beetles. 1956. 595.76 B387w 

Benick, Ludwig. Pilzkafer und Kaferpilze; okologische und 

statistische Untersuchungen. 1952. 595.76 B437p 
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Biesele, J.J. Mitotic poisons and the cancer problem. 

Die Binnengewasser, 1925- 

Biologia centrali-americana. 
1883-1900. 

Biologia centralia - americana. 
Hemiptera - Heteroptera. 1880-1901. 

Biologia centrali - americana, Insecta. 
Hemiptera - Homotera, 1881-1909. 

Bourret, Rene. Les serpents de l'Indochine. 1936. 

British Museum (Nat. hist.) Dept. of Zoology. Catalogue of 
hymenopterous insects in the collection of the British 
Museum. 1853-59, 

British Museum (Nat. hist.) Dept. of Zoology. 
the coleopterous insects of Madeira. 1857. 

British Museum (Nat. hist.) Dept. of Zoology. 
the coleopterous insects of the Canaries. 1864. 

British Museum (Nat. hist.) Dept. of Zoology. Catalogue of 
the specimens of neuropterous insects in the collection 
of the British Museum. 1852-53. 

British Museum (Nat. hist.) Dept. of Zoology. List of the 
specimens of dipterous insects in the collection of the 
British Museum. 1848-55. 

British Museum (Nat. hist.) Dept. of Zoology. List of the 
specimens of hemipterous insects in collection of the 
British Museum. 1851-52. 

Brown, Thomas. Descriptions of new genera and species of 
coleoptera. 1910. 

Brundin, L.Z. Chironomiden und andere Bodentiere der 
sudschwedischen Urgebirgsseen. 1949. 

Burnet, F.M. The viruses; biochemical, biological, and 
biophysical properties. 1959. 

Carthy, J.D. An introduction to the behaviour of inverte- 
brates. 1958, 

Catton, W.T. Physicai methods in physiology. 

Clark, Sir W.E.L.G. 
1959. 

Collins, H.H. Complete field guide to American wildlife: 
East, Central, and North. 1959, 

Corner, E.J.H. A monograph of Clavaria and allied genera. 


1958. 
Insecta. Hymenoptera. 
Insecta. Rhynchota. 


Rhynchote. 


Catalogue of 


Catalogue of 


1957. 
The foundations of human evolution. 


1950. 
Crook, E.M. The structure and function of subcellular 
components. 1959. 


Degener, Otto. Plants of Hawaii nationai park illustrative 
of plants and customs of the South seas. 1945, 

Du Porte, E.M. Manual of insect morphology. 1959. 

Eastop, V.F. A study of the Aphididae (homoptera) of E,st 


Africa, 1958. 
Foster, A.S. Comparative morphology of vascular plants. 
1959. 


Froggatt, W.W. 

Gemminger, Max. 

Hayashi, Teru, 

Ingle, D.J. 
1958. 

Marseul, S.A. Catalogue des coleopteres d'Europe et du 
Bassin de la Mediterranee en Afrique et en Asie. 
ed. 1863. 


Australian insects. 1907. 

Catalogus coleopterorum. 1868-76, 
Subcellular particles. 1959. 
Principles of research in biology and medicine. 


2d 
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576.3 B478m 
574.929 B515 


595.79 £B521 
595.754 £B521 
595.752 £B521 
598.12 B668s 
595.79 B777ca 
595.76 B777ca 


595.76 B7/,cat 


595.74 B777c 


595.77 B780L 


595.75 B777L 
595.76 B815d 
595.771 B835c 
576.6 B934v 


592 C248i 
574.0153 C297p 


573.3 C549fo 
591.973 C693c 
589.2 C815m 
576.3 C882s 


581.9969 D363p 
595.7 D928m 


595.752 Ea79s 
581.4 F8lic 
595.7 F9Z2a 
595.76 GZ84c 
576.3 H323s 


574.072 In4p 


595.76 M35lic 








Marshall, Sir G.A.K. The Otiorrhynchine curculionidae of the 
tribe celeuthetini (COL.) 1956. 

Merikallio, Einari. Finnish birds, their distribution and 
numbers. 1958. 

Munz, P.A. A California flora, 

Nottingham, Eng. University. 


1959. 

Easter School in Agricvitural 
Science, 5th, 1958. Nutrition of the legumes. 1958. 

Palay, S.L. Frontiers in cytology. 1958. 

Pearson, Karl. Nature and nurture, the problem of the 
future. 1910. 

Peyron, John. Zur Morphologie der Skandinavischen Schmetter- 
lingseier. 1909, 

Pierce, F.N. The genitalia of the group Noctuidae of the 
Lepidoptera of the British Islands. 1909. 

Salt, W.R. The birds of Alberta. 1958. 

Schatz, Albert. The story of microbes. 1952. 

Sparrow, A.H. Bibliography on the effects of ionizing 
radiations on plants, 1896-1955. 1958. 

Steward, A.N. Manual of vascular plants of the lower 
Yangtze Valley, China. 1958. 

Turrill, W.B. Vistas in botany; a volume in honour of the 
bicentenary of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 1959. 

U.C.L.A. Conference on Radiobiology. 1st, Santa Catalina 
Island, 1957. Proceedings of a conference on radio- 
biology at the intra-cellular level held at Catalina 
Island, September 9-12, 1957. 1959. 

U.S. Bureau of biological survey. Birds of Alabama. 1924. 

Viennot-Bourgin, Georges. Mildious, oidiums caries, charbons, 
rouilles des plantes de France. 1956. 

Walsh, G.B. Coleopterist's handbook. 1954. 

Wilson, 0.S. The larvae of the British lepidoptera and their 
food plants. 1880. 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Medicine and Allied Fields 





Albritton, E.C. 
fascicle of a handbook of biological data, 

Bryngelson, Bryng. 
1959. 

Columbia University. Teachers College. Cooperative Research 
Project in Junior and Commjnity College Education for 
Nursing. Community college education for nursing. 1959. 

Conference on the Biology of Hair Growth, London, 1957. 

The biology of hair growth. 1958. 

Eccles, J.C. The neurophysiological basis of mind; the 
principles of neurophysiology. 1953. 

Heinz (H.J.) Company. The Heinz handbook of nutrition; a 
comprehensive treatise on nutrition in health and 
disease. 1959. 

Holbrook, S.H. The golden age of quackery. 1959. 

Kraemer, P.M. A primer in medical technology. 1958. 

Lawrence, H.S. Cellular and humoral aspects of the hyper- 
sensitive states. 1959. 

Martin, G.J. Clinical enzymology. 1958. 

Mechanisms of hypersensitivity. 1959. 


Standard values in blood, being the first 


1952. 
Speech correction through listening. 
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595.768 M3560 


598.2 M543£ 
581.9794 M929c 


581,13 N849n 
576.3 P173£ 


575.6 P3l7n 
595.789 £P466z 
595.78 P6llge 
598.2 Sa37b 
589.95 Schl8s 
B 581.1 Sp26b 
581.951 St48m 


580 T868v 


574.183 Ulp 
598.2 Un3b 


589.22 V675m 
595.76 168c 


595.78 W695L 


612.118 ALL5s 


616.2 B846s 


610.73 C723c 
612.799 C76b 
612.8 Ec27n 

612.39 H365h 
614.27 H696¢g 
616.07 K865p 
615.37 L436c 


612.01517 M363c 
615.37 M464 





"age, I.H. 
1959. 

Paul, J.R. Cell and tissue culture. 

Pitt-Rivers, Kosalind. 

Reyniers, J.A. 

Russell, W.M.S. 
technique. 1959, 

Standal, S.W, Critical incidents in psychotherapy. 

State University of New York, Upstate Medical Center 
Dedication Year Conference on the Endocrinology of 
Reproduction, Syracuse, 1958. Recent progress in the 
endocrinology of reproduction. 1959, 

Teloh, H.A. Clinical flame photometry. 1959, 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville. School of Medicine. 
Immunity and virus infection, 1959, 


1959. 

The thyroid hormones. 1959. 

Germfree vertebrates: present status. 
The principles of humane experimental 


1959. 


1959. 


Engineering 





Carafoli, Elie. 
flow. 1956. 

Design data manual, 1959, 

Evans, U.R. An introduction to metallic corrosion. 

Faires, V.M. Kinematics. 1959, 

Hendry, A.W. The analysis of grid frameworks and related 
structures. 1958. 

Hoerner, S.F. Fluid-dynamic drag; practical information on 
aerodynamic drag and hydrodynamic resistance. 2d ed. 
1958. 

Isaacson, E, de St. Q. 

Jones, W.P. 
1959. 

Leva, Max. Fluidization. 

Merrill, Grayson, 
1956. 

Molloy, Edward. 
1955. 

National Research Council. 
WASHO road test. 

Plant engineering. 


High-speed aerodynamics, compressible 


1948. 


Rock pressure in mines. 1958. 
Writing scientific papers and reports. 4th ed. 


1959. 

Operations research, armament, launching. 
Chemical engineering processes and equipment. 
Highway Research Board. The 
1954-55. 

Plant engineering practice. 1958. 

Pryor, E.J. Economics for the mineral engineer. 1958. 

Rogers, G.L. An introduction to the dynamics of framed 
structures, 1959. 

Scott, R.B. Cryogenic engineering. 1959. 

Seifert, H.S. Space Technology. 1959. 

Smith, C.V.L. Electronic digital computers. 

Spalding, Jack. Deep mining. 1949, 

Stoces, Bohuslav. Introduction to mining. 1954. 

Thompson, A.S. Thermal power from nuclear reactors. 1956. 

Turner, R.P. Transistors; theory and practice. 2d ed. 

1958. 

Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

1959. 

Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

structures. 1953. 

Bureau of Yards and Docks, 

1956. 

Walas, S.M. 


1959. 


Airfield pavement. 1959. 


U 
U 


oS. 
-S. 


U.S. Soil mechanics and earth 


U.S. Storm drainage systems. 


Reaction kinetics for chemical engineers. 1959. 
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616.13 P142c 
611.018 P281c 
612.44 P686t 
616.01 R333¢g 


612.072 R919p 
616.8 St24c 


612.6 St29r 
616.0756 T239c 


615.37 V283i 


629.142 Cl176h 
620.94 D46 
620.1122 Evl6i 
621.81 F1l6k 


624.171 H385a 


629.13234 H671i 
622.2 Islr 


620.09 J728w 
660.28429 L574f 


629.13338 M5520 
660.28 M738c 


625.7 N213w 
621.7 P694p 
622 P956e 


624.171 R631i 
660.2968 Sco85c 
629.1388 Se42s 
621.38 Sm53e 
622 Sp1éd 

622 St62i 
621.48 T371t 


621.38 T857t 
629.144 Un3a 


Basic structural engineering. 


624.1 Un3b 
620.19 Un33s 


627.54 Un3s 
660.2994 Wl4r 





Agriculture 





Ashby, Wallace. Modern farm buildings. 1959. 

Association des techniciens en industrie laitiere. 
de technologie laitiere. 1958. 

Hamilton, J.R. Using electricity on the farm, 

Hartmann, H.T. Plant propagation: 
1959. 

Haw, R.C. The conservation of natural resources, 

International North Pacific Fisheries Commission, 
meeting. 1954-57. 

Jenness, Robert. Principles of dairy chemistry. 1959. 

Ling, E.R. A textbook of dairy chemistry. 3d ed. rev. 

Sprinkler Irrigation Association, Washington, D.C. 
irrigation. 2d ed. 1959. 

Vite, J.P. Die holzzerstorenden Insekten Mitteleuropas. 
1952-53. 


Manuel 


1959. 
principles and practices. 


1959. 
Report of 


1957. 
Sprinkler 


Forestry 


Moscow. Vsesoiuznyi nauchno-issledovatel'skii institut 
okhotnich'ego promysla. Translations of Russian game 
reports. 1957- 

Rowe, J.S. Forest regions of Canada. 1959. 


Home Economics 





Barber, M.I. History of the American Dietetic Association, 
1917-1959. 1959. 

Evans, N.R. Food prepration manual. 

Wilson, E.D. Principles of nutrition. 


1959. 
1959. 


Technology 





Ball, C.O. 
practice, and calculations. 
Desrosier, N.W. 
Kalichevsky, V.A. 
Leon, S.I. 
1959. 
Mott, N.F. 
1956. 
National Canners Association. Research Laboratories. A 
laboratory manual for the canning industry. 2d ed. 
1956. 
National Carbon Company, Inc. The industrial graphite 
engineering handbook. 1959. 
Pearson, W.B. A handbook of lattice spacings and structures 
of metals and alloys. 1958. 
Popovich, M.N. Fuels and lubricants. 1959. 
Shand, E.B. Glass engineering handbook. 2d ed. 
Simonds, H.R. Source book of the new plastics, 
Spellacy, J.R. Casein, dried and condensed whey. 
Warth, A.H. The chemistry and technology of waxes. 
1956. 
Waterman, H.I. 


Sterilization in food technology; theory, 


1957. 

The technology of food preservation. 1959. 
Petroleum refining with chemicals. 1956. 

An encyclopedia of candy and ice-cream making. 


Atomic structure and the strength of metals. 


1958. 
1959. 
1953. 

2d ed. 


Hydrogenation of fatty oils. 1951. 


630.2 As34m 


637.1 As78m 
630.15 Hil8u 


634.013 H255p 
631.4 H3lc 


639.2 In85r 
637.1 J436p 
637 L647t 

631.5 Sp85s 


632.2 V832h 


634.992 M851t 
634.913911 R792£ 


641.106 Am35Xb 
641 Evl6f 
641.1 W692p 


664.8 B2ls 
664.8 D47t 
665.5 K124p 


664.15 L554e 


669 M858a 


664.8 N213L 
662.92 N213i 


669 P319h 
662.6 P814£ 
666.1 Shl8g 
668.4 Si56s 
668 Sp32c 


665 W265c 
665 W3llh 








FINE ARTS 


Art and Architecture 





Hilberseimer, Ludwig. The nature of cities; origin, growth, and 


decline, pattern and form, planning problems. 1955. 711.4 H542n 
<rutch, J.W. The gardener's world. 1959. 712.62 K947g 
Raynal, Maurice. The nineteenth century; new sources of 

emotion from Goya to Gauguin. 1951. 759 R218n 
Urban problems and techniques, 1959. 711.4 Url 

LITERATURE 

Andric, Ivo. Bosnian story. 1959, 891.823 An28bE 
Antoninus, Brother. The residual years. 1948. 811 An88r 
Banks, T.H. Milton's imagery. 1954. 821 M64Yban 
Baroja y Nessi, Pio. The restlessness of Shanti Andia, and 

other writings. 1959. 863 B268iE 
Behrman, S.N. The Worcester account; early reminiscences. 

1954. 812 B39X 
Bell, I.F. The English novel, 1578-1956; a checklist of 

twentieth-century criticisms. 1959. R 823.9 B4l3e 
Bennett, J.F. George Eliot, her mind and her art. 1948. 823 EL4Yb 
Boas, F.S. An introduction to Stuart drama. 1946. 822.9 B63i 
Boswell, James. Boswell for the defence, 1769-1774. 1959. 828 B657bf£ 
Bowen, Croswell. The curse of the misbegotten; a tale of 

the house of O'Neill. 1959, 812 On2Xb 
Boyd, E.F. Byron's Don Juan; a critical study. 1958, 821 B99dYb 
Bradbroock, M.C. Andrew Marvell. 1940. 821 M368Yb 
Clough, A.H. Poems. 1951. 821 C625po 
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